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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the Circucar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism, 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 
Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 


and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
R. Se M. t- 





WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Ihe O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,’’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Biste Communism 
or Complex Marriaceg, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to per Y, ponsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the C ity. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 











Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till | 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them | 





THE FORCES OF MODERN PROGRESS. 
ILLUSTRATED IN THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 
Third article. 





K our previous articles we have shown that the 
two great forces of progress toward the King- 
dom of God, are intellectualism and spirituality— 
the motions in man that tend, on the one hand, to 
reason and science, and, on the other hand, to re- 
ligion and revelation. We have shown that one 
hundred and fifty years ago these two forces met 
and had their supreme development and combina- 
tion in one man—Jonathan Edwards; and that 
from him as the. father of American Congrega- 
tionalism, they passed into that church, and have 
made it the leader in both lines of modern move- 
ment toward the Kingdom of God. We have also 
shown some of the conspicuous results of that 
leadership, in the educational and religious history 
of this country. It remains now to show what the 
mutual relation of the representatives of the two 
forces has been since Edwards’s time, and what has 
been the connection of the Congregational church 
with the later developments of Socialism and 
Spiritualism. 


In Edwards the two forces were combined in 
wonderful harmony and activity. It is well to 
fully study this fact. We are not alone in placing 
this high estimate upon him. Thinkers and his- 
torians of the present century corroborate it. 
Thomas Chalmers, one of the master minds of 
Scotland, says of him: ‘On the arena of meta- 
physics Jonathan Edwards stood the highest of all 
his cotemporaries. The American divine affords 
perhaps the most wonderful example in modern 
times of one who stood gifted both in natural and 
spiritual discernment.” Sir James Mackintosh 
says: “‘Hispowerof subtile argument, perhaps un- 
matched, certainly unsurpassed among men, was 
joined with a character which raised his piety to 
fervor.” Robert Hall remarks: “ Jonathan Ed- 
wards ranks with the brightest luminaries of the 
Christian church, not excluding any country 
or age.” Dugald Stewart says of him: “One meta- 
physician of America, in logical acuteness and 
subtilty, does not yield to any disputant bred in the 
universities of Europe.” Bancroft, the American 
historian, at the conclusion of a profound and ex- 
haustive survey of his life and work, says: “Ed- 
wards makes a turning point in the intellectual, or 
as he perhaps would have called it, the spiritual 
history of New England. Calvin had risen up to 
battle against medizval superstitions and medizval 
aristocracies; a plebeian, or to use his own word, 
‘homunculus,’ introducing thorough republican re- 
form ; for outward penance substituting purity of 
heart; for hierarchy and laity, the equality of be- 
lievers. Setting himself up over against the privi- 
leged classes, he, with a loftier pride than theirs 
revealed the power of a yet higher order of nobili- 
ty, not of a registered ancestry of fifteen genera- 
tions, but one absolutely spotless escutcheon, pre- 
ordained in the council chamber of eternity. But 
here in the forests of America there was no danger 
of exile, imprisonment, or fine; there were no per- 
secutions to defy, no oppressive authority to com- 
bat. The time was come when two other of the 


original component elements of Calvinism should 
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receive their development. The faith condensed 
in the symbols of Calvinism demanded to be sub- 
jected to free inquiry, and without ‘dodging, 
shuffling, hiding, or turning back’ to be shown to 
be in harmony with reason and common sense. 
Predestination ceased to be the doctrine that best 
nourished the spirit of patriotism and liberty ; and 
in the free, peaceful, and happy homes of the New 
England yeomanry, it yielded the justly due prece- 
dence to that principle of active ‘love which is the 
comprehension of all true virtue.” The great rep- 
resentative of this period of transition is Jonathan 
Edwards. New England and New Jersey, in the 
age following Edwards, applied more thought to 
the subject of religious philosophy and systematic 
theology than the same amount of population in 
any other part of the world; and his influence is 
discernable on every leading mind. Bellamy and 
Hopkins were his pupils; Dwight was his exposi- 
tor; Smalley, Emmons, and many others were 
his followers; through Hopkins his influence 
reached Kirkland, and assisted to mould the char- 
acter of Channing. Edwards sums up the old 
theology of New England, and is the fountain 
head of the new. The toils of a century turned 
the wilderness, to which men had been driven for 
liberty to say their prayers, into a garden of plenty, 
peace and joyous activity; he that will trace 
the corresponding transition of Calvinism from a 
haughty self-assertion of the doctrine of election 
against the pride of oppression, to its adoption of 
love as the central point of view of creation, and 
the duty of the created ; he that would know the 
workings of the mind of New England, in the mid- 
dle of the last century, and the throbbings of its 
heart, must give his days and nights to the study of 
Jonathan Edwards.” Every thing that we come to 
know about Edwards, stamps him as a great, origi- 
nal and unique mind. Here is one of his utterances, 
and one which reveals the moving impulse of his 
character: “ There is no need that the strict philo- 
sophic truths should be at all concealed from men, 
no danger in contemplation and profound discovery 
in these things. Zhe truth is extremely needful to 
be known ; and the more perfectly the real fact is 
known, and the more constantly it is kept in view, 
the better. The clear and full knowledge of that 
which is the true system of the universe, will 
greatly establish the doctrines which teach the true 
Christian scheme of divine administration in the city 
of God.” Hereis another sentence which shows his 
loyalty to the individual right of free inquiry: “He 
who believes principles because his forefathers affirm 
them, makes idols of them; and it would be no 
humility, but baseness of spirit, for us to judge 
ourselves incapable of examining principles which 
have been handed down to us.” None of our 
modern free-thinkers and positivists can point us to 
a nobler utterance than this. 


But the two forces which were thus united in 
Edwards, since his time have been separated, and 
been represented by different classes of men. If 
Edwards in stamping his own likeness upon the 
Congregational church, making it preéminent in 
both the directions of intellectuality and spiritu- 
ality, could also have stamped the characteristics 
of his nature in the same preéminent degree on the 
individual members of the succeeding generations 
who have formed that church since his day, the 
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world would have been much farther on toward the 
perfect realization of the Kingdom of God than we 
now see it. The age was not ripe for this highest 
process of divine civilization—perfect personal, 
spiritual propagation. ‘There could then only be 
an approach toward it. An intelligent Providence 
working for that “far off, divine event,” which is to 
be the central out-come of the ages, could at that 
time only manifest an approximate type of the 
manhood to come, in Jonathan Edwards, and then 
leave his spirit, influence and example as a perpet- 
ual inheritance to the church, which should finally, 
through a system of inspired stirpiculture, lift men 
to his level, and beyond into the likeness of Christ. 

Thus Edwards came, worked and passed on. 
Among his successors none could fill his place. 
The divine impulse, working for the perfect type 
and the perfect age was forced to again differentiate, 
and, through a long period of preparation, reach 
results by using two classes of one-sided men ; 
playing them off against each other. On the one 
side was the class predominantly intellectual and 
scientific, but limited in spiritual activity and experi- 
ence. These were the men who expounded doc- 
trines, wrote theology and metaphysics, and sought 
by reason to 

** Justify the ways of God to man.” 

These were conservative men in spiritual things, 
moderate in revivalism. On the other hand were 
the men of predominant spirituality, the revivalists. 
These were enthusiastic, progressive, valuing spir- 
itual experience more than the deductions of the 
intellect ; power and personal approach to the spir- 
itual world, more than systematic theology. Each 
of these classes needed the other. They were mu- 
tially complementary. Yet they have always tended 
to separate, and in separation both have been weak- 
ened. t. iP. 


THE FAMILY AND ITS FO/L. 





[Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings. ] 

HE family in its original type, as con- 

sisting of father, mother and children, 
contains nothing unfriendly to Communism. 
On the contrary every family in its primary 
simplicity is a community. The relations of 
love and a common interest, are entirely 
natural between brothers and sisters and pa- 
rents, so long as they are uninterfered with by 
other institutions. But marriage comes in and 
breaks the family unity, and separates the 
members with theirinterests. So far it operates 
antagonistically to the family. It destroys the 
original unit, for the sake of founding three or 
four new ones, which are in their turn in like 
manner to be destroyed. 

The question arises, Is this the permanent 
and normal law of the race? Is it a constitu- 
tional principle of society, that this antagonism 
shall exist between the constructive or family 
tendency, and the dispersive or marriage ten- 
dency, so that in operation, as fast as one 
builds the other shall destroy? They have 
been, we can perceive, in simultaneous opera- 
tion from the earliest period, and it may seem 
like presumption to question their equal foun- 
dation in the nature of things; and yet we 
can not but surmise that while the family-prin- 
ciple is a type, at least, of something funda- 
mental and designed to be permanent, the 
other is superinduced and limited to an apos- 


tate stage of mankind’s experience. 
* * * * * * 


As the family influence was paramount at 
the beginning, so, in a gloriously perfected 
sense it survives in the resurrection. 


The 





gospel took charge of it, and bursting the 
narrowness of its mere sensuous dimensions 
as a worldly institution, it enlarged its plat- 
form so as to enclose the church. All believers 
became brothers and sisters in spirit, and the 
process began of undoing the selfish things 
that had come in between them, as marriage 
and property claims, and a movement com- 
menced which resulted in gathering them as it 
were around a common hearth-stone in the 
“mansion” which Christ went away to prepare 
for them. There, it is said, “they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage, but are as 
the angels of God.” ‘That is, we may presume 
they preserve the family relation according to 
its original type, without having its simplicity 
disturbed, or its unity broken up by the pri- 
vate sequestration of individuals in marriage. 
“ Of such,” said Christ, referring to a circle of 
children, “is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


Marriage is peculiarly an institution of time, 
as free love, or familyhood in the large sense, 
is of eternity. Under the limitation of sin 
and death—the penitentiary experience of the 
apostasy—man naturally assumes narrow ties 
and seeks the consolation of exclusive 
possession ; but let him catch the first breath 
of sympathy with the resurrection and rise 
where he can look beyond the bounds of mor- 
tality, and he involuntarily sheds the aptitude 
that is satisfied with such conditions ; and sees 
only in the future a boundless world of love 
and improvement, in the free family of God. 


HOW TO ENFOY THINGS. 





N the first place, I should want to have a 

good conscience, and feel that God was 
waiting upon me, and pleasing me. Then I 
should want to be rid of the fear of old age 
and death. In improving my powers or ex- 
tending my knowledge, in adding to my reve- 
nues of pleasure, the thought must not obtrude 
itself that time will rob me of them, or I shall 
have to leave them soon; that would detract 
from their enjoyment mightily. I should want 
to be rid of the fear cf reverses, and accidents 
of unpleasant encounter ; I should want to be 
perfectly confident in the star of my destiny, 
so to speak: for instance, if I were sailing on 
a beautiful river, [ should want to enjoy the 
scene without a mingling fear for the safety of 
my situation. I should want to be entirely rid 
of envy, and greediness ; from the spirit which 
refuses to enjoy what we possess, because 
others possess more—the spirit which would 
“rather reign in hell than serve in heaven.” I 
should want to admire the gifted without any 
self.comparison, and enjoy the beautiful which 
I did not possess, and see others outstrip me 
in the race, with perfect complacency and con- 
tentment. I should want to be rid of uncom- 
fortable pride of character, and bondage to 
provincial manners and etiquette, and fear of 
“what people will say;” and of effeminacy, 
and too exquisite delicacy. These things dry 
up the juices of enjoyment, and narrow its 
field. I should want childlike naturalness and 
free play of impulse, and nothing to forbid bold, 
heroic adventure. Then I should want a high 
cultivation of my senses and tastes, and to 
have them organized in their truthful order, 








one under another, the superior reigning and 
regulating the inferior; I should want to in- 
crease their acuteness and range, and at the 
same time their power of quiet and uncon- 
sciousness. 

These are the conditions I should want, to 
enjoy this outward world ; and I expect to at- 
tain them all by godsness, which is truly “ profit- 
able for the life that now is, and for that which 
is to come.” Iam not concerned to accumu- 
late objects of enjoyment, but to improve my 
power of enjoying. The man who spends all 
his prime in amassing wealth, finds himself at 
last without one qualification to enjoy it. And 
in fact the industry of most men and women 
is given to attaining what they are making no 
provision in their natures rightly to enjoy. 

But if I had all these wants thus expressed, 
and all the world was mine to enjoy, there is 
still a more excellent way. There is an inner 
world in which we may seek pleasure of all 
kinds, double-refined, and a thousand times 
more attractive than the senses bring in upon 
us or the brain can manufacture. “ Seek first 
the kingdom of heaven and its righteousness ;” 
then all outward pleasures will be added unto 
us ; and we shall not enjoy them the less for 
being happy without them. H. 





A FATHER’S LOVE. 

T is a source of sincere gratification to us, 
to be able to recognize the special provi- 
dences of God in any circumstance, however 
small, which affects us. The thrill of joy—the 
sweet and inspiring consciousness that “our 
heavenly Father careth for us”—which even a 
slight incident may produce—is a source of 
comfort and hope. which is indeed inestimable, 
and which the world can neither give nor take 
away. We love to expect, in our daily life, that 
manifestations of God’s paternal care will follow 
us; and that his tender and loving spirit is ever 

near, and ever mindful of us. 

Thank God for his care over us. Thank him 
for the consolation which his spirit gives in 
moments of distress and pain—for the elastici- 
ty and strength which it imparts to us, and for 
the assurance of victory and peace. And when 
the clouds remove, and the light of his love 
becomes clear upon us—when prosperity and 
happiness await us, thank him for the humility 
and meekness necessary that we may use his 
gifts well, and return to him the fruits of grati- 
tude and devotion. Thank him too for the 
criticism which he bestows upon us as we need. 
In no way does his kind providence manifest 
itself more beneficently than in this. ‘lhrough 
pain are we born again. From death springs 
the resurrection. Bear we then his chastise- 
ments patiently and submissively, knowing that 
they are evidence of his love, and will hereafter 
yield the peaceable fruits of righteousness. 

We more than ever realize that God is a God 
at hand, and not afar off. We fee/ his presence 
daily—see his hand in the arrangement of our 
circumstances, and in the details of our ex- 
perience. We no longer think of him as an 
austere judge, enthroned afar in the dim dis- 
tance, and ruling us only with stern justice, and 
by severe, inflexible laws. We think of him 
as the impersonation of all that is kind and 
gentle, tender and forbearing. Do we see 
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beauty of character or person in those around 
us—do we see tenderness and gentleness 
evinced in a brother or sister—do we love 
another for his soft and loving heart—God is 
infinitely more beautiful, more tender than all, 
for he is the author and source of all. “ Bless- 
ed are the pure in heart for they shall see 
God.” The more our spirits are purified and 
chastened by experience, the more we approach 
to the light of that presence, whose glory is 
never dimmed. 


MRS. GREGORY’S DAUGHTER. 





BY G. CRAGIN. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
Duncan’s Story. 

WILL not burden you, Captain Furman, 

with the details of my boyhood days. 
Suffice it to say that my parents are still living. 
My father is a farmer and in good circumstan- 
ces. Both parents are members of the ortho- 
dox church. Education and religion were the 
two cardinal interests in life with them. My 
sisters, brothers and myself were kept at school 
summer and winter, until we were old enough 
to learn trades or to be sent to higher seats of 
learning. At seventeen, I was pronounced 
qualified to teach a district school, and was 
accordingly, duly installed as village school. 
master. The following year the place was visi- 
ted by a religious revival, and during that 
“visitation” I came under conviction, and finally 
indulged the hope that I was converted. At 
all events, I was deemed worthy of admittance 
into the church. The revival did not continue 
long. For that I felt truly sorry. Why re- 
vivals should ever cease,*puzzled my brain not 
a little, because I could not see any reason for 
ceasing to love God, and working for him. 
Older church members shook their heads at 
me with a knowing kind of smile, as much as 
to say “ye’ll find out soon enough that even 
the hearts of us Christians are deceitfully and 


-above all things, desperately wicked.” Every 


body, therefore, seemed to take it for granted 
that a general falling asleep must inevitably 
follow a general waking up. A single live coal 
thrown in among fifty dead ones, stands a sorry 
chance of maintaining its individual heat. 
Men who are capable of loving at all, will find 
objects of worship somewhere. So, as the re- 
vival passed away, my attention was drawn in 
another direction. 

A young woman who had attended the pro- 
tracted meetings, and took a part in the musi- 
cal devotions, seemed to possess charms that 
greatly pleased me. She was comparatively a 
stranger in the place, but employed by a dress- 
maker with whom I was well acquainted, so 
that an introduction was readily obtained. 
Gifted in conversation, which I suppose is no 
uncommon endowment with the gentler sex, 
and having a pretty face, she was regarded as 
a very attractive young lady, whose affections 
any young gentleman would be proud to win. 
At first, Miss Mary Whipple—that was her 
name—kept me ata distance. In doing so I 
suppose she was testing the strength of my love 
for her. Up to this period of my life my contact 
with women of my own age had been mainly 
with: my two sisters; and that was slight, in_ 





deed, owing to our early separation in going to 
different schools. My knowledge of woman- 
kind was therefore extremely meager. Of the 
arts of coquetry I was profoundly ignorant. I 
hardly knew the meaning of the word. But 
not so with my Mary. ‘This artful creature, as 
I subsequently learned to my cost, knew well 
how to use her powers of fascination. Nature 
had bestowed upon her a fine form, so that 
showy dresses would become doubly attractive 
when fitted to her person. Of that fact no one 
was more fully aware than the young lady 
herself. 

At this time I had left school and was learning 
the trade of a machinist, and had few spare hours 
at my own disposal ; but those I had, I am asham- 
ed to confess, were spent in her society or hov- 
ering round her as a moth round a lighted 
candle. Gradually I dared to approach the 
“shrine of my goddess” with less awe than at 
first. I was like one intoxicated. I worshiped 
her. Both of us were professors of religion, 
which no one would have suspected by our 
conversation and lives. Months passed while 
thus enamored. Finally, a true friend said to 
me one day, “ William, I don’t wish to stir up 
jealousy in your heart, but other young men 
are charmingly smiled upon by your adored.” 
My jealousy was aroused and a hell was kin 
dled in my breast. I acted in the same 
senseless way that all jealous folks do, I sup- 
pose, for instead of taking it as a note of 
warning to free myself from the meshes 
already thrown around me, the next time I saw 
her I allowed her to fasten the cords still more 
securely by artfully explaining away the cause 
of my jealousy, so that I meekly. humbled my- 
self before her. 

Believing that she now had me so thoroughly 
bound to her that flirtations with other young 
men would not endanger her claim upon me— 
—though no definite engagement existed, 
should she fail to suit herself better elsewhere, 
she felt free to test my devotion to the utter- 
most. But in this, Miss Whipple ventured a 
step too far. I have alluded to her love of 
dress. .It was her greatest weakness. She 
spent all of her own earnings in adorning her 
person. Still her vanity was not satisfied. 
Another young lady in town was her com- 
petitor. Her happiness depended upon hav- 
ing a new dress that would throw her rival into 
the shade. Howshould she obtain it? Know- 
ing that I had saved a little money, she ven- 
tured one evening while returning from church 
to hint at a present. [ had already made her 
several of small value. Her heart was set ‘on 
securing a silk dress, with trimmings to match. 
The amount required for it was forty dollars. 
I had about that sum, as she was well aware. 
But there was one thing about my character 
with which Miss W. was unacquainted ; that 
was a provident habit which amounted to prin- 
ciple, to keep some money by me, even though 
L incurred thereby the charge of niggardliness. 
When I began mildly to suggest, in reply to 
her hint at borrowing of me—she did not ask 
for a gift outright—that that was a large sum 
for a poor girl to expend on a single dress, she 
lost all control of her temper, and accused me 
of being “a hateful, stingy man.” Instantly, 
-almost, her fascinating power over me was gone. 
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I saw that her love for me was subordinate to 
her love of dress. Passion and principle came 
to an open collision. between us ; but the latter 
proved the strongest. Something seemed to 
say to me “Wait until you find a woman who 
has been through the hell of seeking her own, 
and has come out of it chastened and purified.” 

Not long after this episode in my experience, 
the suggestion came to me one day, like a flash 
of light from above, to leave the scenes of my 
youthful disappointment, and seek a home in 
the far West. So here I am, Captain Furman, 
ready, as you may say, for another venture in 
love, though I trust with a wiser head and bet- 
ter heart than I had in my first experience with 
the tender passion. 

Capt. F.—Well, Duncan, your story of “ love 
at first sight,” has interested me much. I can 
see very plainly that the good providences of 
God have watched over you. And I am not 
at all surprised that you became so warmly in- 
terested in the experience of Miss Gregory. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
» Mass., Nov. 5, 1874. 

FRIENDS :—I shall order more of your ‘Scien- 
tific Propagation,” and “ Male Continence,” as soon 
as I am able—the last $10. 00 worth I have sold or 
given away. I wish they were in the hands of every 
thinker in the land. I feel that all that people want 
or need, is education and reflection upon these 
subjects to become nobler and better men and 
women. 

My heart sickens and I feel sad, when I look 
over the land and see so much ignorance and con- 
sequent suffering, with no means or strength of 
body or mind to make an effort to better things ; 
but I am determined to do what I can by conversa- 
tion and by the circulation of Mr. Noyes’s writings. 

Among those with whom I have met who are in- 
terested in Community life, but two had read the 
“History of American Socialisms,” the most use- 
ful work that one can read who is interested in the 
subject. I find the public mind very much agi- 
tated in all parts of the country. With me it has 
been a subject of deep and earnest thought, es- 
pecially since I called at your home last November. 
It was the most eventful day of my life, and I 
came away as from home. 1 believe God will bless 
you, and the world will look and point to you in 
the future as the beacon light that will guile 
them to all truth. J.J. G. 





THE SUCCESSOR TO STEAM, 


This is the title prefixed by the Abbé Moigno in his 
journal, Zes Mondes, to a paper by Dr. F. C. Beins, of 
Groningen, on the preparation of liquid carbonic acid 
and its use as a source of motive power. Carbonic 
acid, which is a gas at ordinary temperatures, becomes 
liquid under a pressure of thirty-six atmospheres at the 
temperature of freezing. It is usually prepared in the 
liquid or solid state by decomposing carbonates in ves- 
sels of great strength by means of sulphuric acid. The 
materials are separately introduced and are afterward 
mingled by inverting the vessel. This is the method of 
Thilorier, and is commonly used for purposes of lecture 
demonstration. The apparatus of Eisenlohr, which is 
essentially a compression pump, is also used for reduc- 
ing the gas to a liquid; but neither of these methods is 
suited to the preparation of this liquid upon a large 
scale. 

The possibility of using liquid carbonic acid as a 
source of mechanical power could hardly fail to suggest 
itself to the earliest experimenters. Faraday, by whom 
the liquefaction ws first effected, pointed it out, and 
Thilorier spoke of it later. And since at the tempera- 
ture of 15° C. (59° Fahrenheit) it exerts, in passing into 
the gaseous state, a pressure of not less than fifty at- 
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mospheres, it is easily seen that the question of producing 
powerful motors in small space by its help depends en- 
tirely for its solution upon the facility and economy with 
which the substance can be prepared. The preparation 
by mechanical compression, considezing the object in 
view, is, of course out of the question. The method by 
chemical reactions is also, for economical reasons, un- 
available. Heat expels the acid from its combination 
with earthy bases, as is illustrated in the burning of 
lime. But to effect the dissociation in this manner, a 
heat of full redness is necessary. The bicarbonate of 
the alkalies yield one of their equivalents to heat with 
comparative facility, though they retain the other with 
great tenacity. Dr. Beins has found that, by heating the 
bicarbonate of soda or potassa to three or four hundred 
degrees centegrade, (550° to 750° F.,) in a closed vessel, 
the gas will pass over and liquefy in a receiver maintain- 
ed ai the ordinary temperature of the weather, or a little 
below, with a pressure of fifty or sixty atmospheres. 
The liquid acid, which, for the sake of brevity, he calls 
carboleum (oil of carbon), may thus be obtained with 
great facility, and in unlimited quantity. 

A litre of carboleum at 15° C., and at 50 atmospheres 
of pressure, expands to 400 litres in passing into the 
gaseous state at the ordinary pressure of the atmosphere, 
exerting an available force in so doing, oqeal to 17,000 
kilogrammetres (about 123,000 foot pounds), so that 16 
litres would be the consumption per horse power per 
hour of an engine driven by this gas or vapor. The ex- 
pansion, however, is attended with great depression of 
temperature ; and hence when the operation is long con- 
tinued, the reservoir containing the carboleum must be 
kept artificially warm. This requires an expenditure of 
one-tenth of a kilogram of coal (3 1-2 ounces), per 
horse-power per hour. The quantity used in distilling 
the carboleum is not here included. Dr. Beins, however, 
calculates that if a machine be constructed so as to com- 
bine the distillation of the carboleum with the regenera- 
tion of the salt decomposed in the distillation, which re- 
—— may be affected by means of the gaseous acid 

rom the exhaust of the working cylinder, no fuel will be 
required but that which is employed in effecting the dis- 
tillation, which he states at three-tenths of a kilogram 
of coal per horse-power per hour (10 1-2 to 14 ounces), 
while the best steam engines require not less than a kilo- 
gram, and most consume more—say between two and 
three pounds avoirdupois. 

Dr. Beins asserts that he has experimentally proved 
the entire practicability of operating an engine on this 
principle; and he claims for it superiority over the 
steam-engine, not only on the score of economy, but be- 
cause of its safety (there being no danger of explosion), 
and because it is both less bulky and less heavy than the 
steam-engine ; proptrties which especially recommend 
it as a motor for ships. 

Whether we have here found the motive power which 
is to be the “ successor of steam,” as the Abbé Moigno 
supposes, is for the future to determine.—M. Y. Zimes. 
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I am bound to believe that religion is an inborn 
element of human nature—very strong in some, 
scarcely needing any help to manifest itself—and 
very weak in others, scarcely showing itself after 
the most patient cultivation. The lack of it in any 
character should be put into the same category 
with a lack of affection. lack of musical taste, and 
lack of common sense. It is a kind of moral 
idiocy and sign of imperfect development—a bird 
without wings, a fish without a tail, a duck without 
web feet. When I get on a pagan fit of unbelief 
I am afraid that my idiot will get out into the 
street. I mean to keep him in the back yard as 
long as he lives. A. B. 


THE NATIONAL WANT. 


HE confusion and turmoil which exist in this 
iz country at the present time, can hardly fail 
to suggest the conclusion that somewhere in the 
governmental principles of the nation, there is 
fundamental error, the existence of which has given 
rise to and perpetuated the evils which are now so 
severely felt. A fruitful source of this discord will, 





we think, ultimately be found to be, the adoption, 
as a national motto, of the favorite republican dog- 
ma, “the majority shall rule.” Asa leading rule 
of government, considered either from a moral, re- 
ligious, or strictly logical point of view, this princi- 
ple seems to us unsound, and unfit to endure the 
judgment-test which the future will inevitably bring 
to bear upon it. 

In the first place it presupposes discord and di- 
vision. As quoted by politicians and others, it 
generally reads, “ The majority. right or wrong, 
shall rule.” Thus allowance is made for two an- 
tagonistic parties, ohe of which, the majority, is the 
ruling power, and the other a dissentient minority, 
who may be in the right; and who, in such case, 
and indeed in any case, will chafe and quarrel with 
their rulers. ‘The majority shall rule,” is really 
but a refinement of the old autocratic principle, the 
strongest shall rule. The weaker party must sub- 
mit, be it ever so much the superior in moral worth 
and integrity. “The right is not a question of 
majorities. Numbets can not sanctify a wrong.” 
Christ’s entire experience on earth, was the strug- 
gle of a righteous minority against an overwhelming 
and wicked majority. And there is no question 
that if under the present constitution of the 
United States, Jesus Christ in person were to enter 
Congress as he did the temple of old, and endeavor 
to promulgate the truth, as it is in heaven, he would 
be in danger of similar treatment to that which 
1800 years ago he received from the Jews. 

The truth is, we want a cenfer—a gathering-point 
around which to rally, and which shal] call forth all 
the inherent loyalty and devotion of the human 
heart. The governinent that throws the balance of 
power into the hands of a few selfish and unscru- 
pulous politicians, is worse, far worse, than a well 
regulated royalty ; fora king, if he be judicious and 
reasonable, can hardly fail to elicit popular enthusi- 
asm and support ; and however selfish he may be 
individually, will exert himself for the good of his 
kingdom, as his own interests are identical with 
those of his subjects. 

As a nation, we want a center—one who is 
worthy of our intelligent confidence and trust. No 
ordinary ruler will satisfy the ideal which, in this 
age of enlightment the better nature of every 
thoughtful person must conceive. Leaders who of 
old were so renowned—whose names history re- 
cords as wise, and great, and good, would in the clear 
light and illumination which universal progress has 
generated, be found quite as faulty and imperfect as 
those of the present time. Alexander the great, 
Augustus Cesar, Constantine, or any of the celeb- 
rities of more recent times, would, unquestionably, 
if they flourished now, be subjected to the same 
unsparing criticism which is directed toward our 
own administration; and doubtless with equal 
justice. 

The elevation and refinement of the popular 
ideal of a ruler, has given birth to a demand for 
corresponding elevation and refinement in him who 
occupies that position. Every one who is accus- 
tomed to think for himself will naturally form his 
ideal according to a very high standard ; so high, 
indeed, as to be beyond the reach of merely human 
attainment. This undoubtedly will account for 
much of the criticism and fault-finding which is so 
liberally bestuwed on all those who aspire to the 
rank of leader, under almost any circumstances. 

We know of but one who can satisfy this ideal. 
There exists but one being who is capable of -gov- 
erning this country with wisdom, justice and truth- 
fulness. That being is Jesus CHRIST; and it 
is our privilege to reiterate his name, amid 
the bustle and hurry of the elections, as our candi- 
date for leadership. He is worthy. He is one 
upon whom our utmost loyalty and patriotic en- 
thusiasm can center. He can change the diverging 
lines of our sational career, and tarn them back to 















unity, brotherhood, and peace. With him for our 
center and sovereign, all discord will end. The 
South and the North will cease their mutual an- 
tagonism, and be at rest. Official corruption will 
cease to exist, and industry and improvement will 
supplant noisy and discordant wrangling. Let 
every true patriot—every one who has his country’s 
welfareat heart, labor and pray for the Sovereignty 
of Fesus Christ. *,* 


We must be so sensitive to the praise of God 
that the praise of men will be of small account 
with us; so that whether the praise of men be 
present or absent, it will make little difference in 
the weight of praise we feel. If we do a right 
thing and feel that God is pleased with it, we 
can stand alone and, extraneous praise or abuse 
will be of little account with us. It indicates a 
weak, childish state when we overestimate human 
opinion in comparison with God’s opinion, and are 
liable to be affected by flattery. We want the 
strength that will be able to keep our eyes steadily 
on God through evil report and good report. 
“How can ye believe who receive honor one of 
another, and seek not the honor which cometh 
from God only?” is a passage which contains a 
very deep truth. It is spiritually impossible to 
believe in Him if we allow our attention to be 
smothered in the praise that comes from men. 

—Home-Talk. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 


ONEIDA. 
Thurs., Nov. 12.—It snows. 





THE campaign of house-cleaning is once more 
upon us, and every day dirt and cobwebs diminish, 
windows become cleaner and the house is rendered 
generally wholesome. 


Our grape-vines have received their annual prun- 
ing; have been laid down and covered for the 
winter. We have also extended the vineyard this 
fall, by setting out nearly one hundred vines of a 
new variety called the Worden Grape. 


SATURDAY the 7th inst., was the occasion of 
Lady Ellis’s birthday, now in her ninety-third year. 
A small banquet was prepared in her room, and 
some of her most intimate friends invited to be 
present. Singing concluded the festivity, in which 
Lady Ellis joined with much zeal. Her voice is 
quite tuneful, though occasionally a few dis- 
cords were perceptible. The event was a pleasant 
one, none enjoying it more heartily than Lady E., 
herself. 


A FINE India-ink portrait of Mrs. H. A. Noyes, 
has been lately hung in the South sitting-room. 
We learn that the picture is a philopena present 
from Mr. J. S. Hull of Springfield, Mass., to a 
member of the O. C., with whom he ate a philo- 
pena more than twenty years ago, when both were 
living in the Brooklyn family. Mr. Hull, isa faithful 
and esteemed friend of the Community. The 
incident of eating the philopena was entirely for- 
gotten by Miss S., the recipient of the picture, 
when not long ago she received a letter from 
Mr. H. reminding her of it and offering to execute 
for her this portrait of Mrs. Noyes. The gift is 
an acceptable one, and enjoyed by all who see it. 

THE young deer purchased awhile ago, are the 
prettiest little creatures—of the animal kind—we 
ever chanced to see. They are as tame as kittens 
and not only allow the children to feed and fondle 
them, but seem to seek their society, following 
them to their playground. There is no prettier 
sight than these graceful deer skipping and bound- 
ing over the lawn, an exercise which the little 
creatures take nearly every day. Mr. Bradley 
thinks they will become nuisances when flowers 
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are in their prime, as they now trample freely over 
the flower-beds ; but some one, less a lover of flora 
than Mr. B., queries whether the deer are not the 
more ornamental of the two ? 


A MERRY party of forty or fifty gathered in the 
snug Tontine sitting-room Tuesday evening.— 
They were mostly those who had been at W. C. 
within a year. The object was “to have a real 
Wallingford sing,” as the manager, Miss Ellen 
Frances, announced. Harriet with her guitar and 
her clear soprano, Abram, our bell-toned tenor, Mi- 
nerva, Ann Eliza, Marion, Harley with his violin, 
and many others assisted. ‘“ Sweet Hour of Prayer,” 
“‘God is near Thee,” “ Marching Along,” and sev- 
eral more familiar hymns were selected by Mother 
Noyes and vthers from the “Songs of Zion,” and 
sung with real fervor. Then came that part of 
the entertainment for which several small boys 
had been patiently waiting. Candy of several dif- 
terent kinds, all of home manufacture, was passed 
around, accompanied with cake and cider. K. 


THE following is the essence of a home-talk on 
hygiene: 

“Our warmth should come chiefly from our food 
and from God; we should use clothing and exter- 
nal means to keep that stock good, not to squander 
or waste it. Our particular attention should be 
given to increasing this warmth—the power of heat 
coming from food on the one hand, and from God on 
other. If we become reconciled to God we shall 
be reconciled to our food; our life will then come 
in harmonic relations with the life God is send- 
ing into us. 

I desire the infinite digestion which is ex- 
pressed in the text: ‘You shall drink any 
deadly thing and it shall not hurt you.’ 
For God’s sake I want to be able to grind up 
and digest creation. That is what I was made for, 
and what Christ wants I should do. J want pow- 
er from on high to digest. If our digestion is 
weak it may be good to keep indigestible things 
out of the stomach—but it is a low and feeble kind 
of virtue to guard your stomach from trouble by 
keeping hard things out of it. A good deal better 
way would be, to seek unto God for a strong stom- 
ach—then it will not make much difference what 
you put into it.” = 

Miss Sarah and Miss Chloe, who so long pre- 
sided over the little ones in the “east room,” have, 
with their little flock, moved into the main Children’s 
department, to give place to the six “toddlers” 
who had just graduated from the nursery. 

There are now seventeen little ones all under five 
years of age who live together, play together, 
eat together, and in fact are like a flock of lambs 
—together all the live long day. They area hale 
and hearty little company—not one “weakly or 
sickly” among them all. Every morning after 
breakfast they are ready fora romp on the lawn; 
and during this fine sunny weather they spend 
many happy hours on their play-ground, playing 
croquet, rolling hoop, swinging, or, with their carts 
and little shovels, assist Mr. B. in digging ditch 
—the special delight of the boys. 

Every evening at six o’clock they all go to the 
children’s meeting and sit quiet for a half hour 
listening to what the older folks have to say. Then 
the seventeen arecalled into the West room, where 
seated in a semi-circle, they each partake of a 
basin of new milk before retiring for the night 
At seven o’clock they «re all in bed. 

Miss Sarah says there is plenty to do in looking 
out for so many little folks, but she and her assis- 
tants find it attractive industry. 

Some one asked Berton the other day if he had’ 
gone into the children’s department to live with the 
“big children.” He answered proudly, 

“ Yes sir, I have.” 

“Why, you arn’t a big boy are you, Berton?” 





Silently laying down his playthings, he got up in 


a dignified manner, and looking as if he thought he 
had a convincing proof of his assertion, said, 
“ Well, you may lift me and see if I ain’t.” 
Berton is one of the youngest of the seventeen, 
and has not yet got out of gowns—but the boy 
begins to show itself in all he does and says. 





WE have lately introduced into our building, 
a small experimental Turkish Bath. The way it 
came about was this: Dr. Miller of New York 
city has a public bath of this kind, and our agents 
and others who happened to be in the city have 
occasionally taken baths there. Our readers will 
remember that Mr. Burnham gave an account in 
the CIRCULAR of one he took in August. This 
suggested the idea of getting up a Turkish bath 
here, and a letter of inquiry was sent to Dr. 
Miller. He wrote us a description of the bath, 
setting forth the benefits to be derived from it, 
and gave it as his opinion that such a bath was 
just what was needed in our large family. The 
subject was brought up and discussed in our even- 
ing meeting, when the family decided to send one 
of our men to New York to investigate the matter. 

Accordingly Dr. Noyes went to New York and af- 
ter a thorough examination of he establishment of 
Dr. Miller and others, and taking a course of baths 
himself, he returned and reported the result of 
his investigations. He was favorably impressed 
with what he had seen and experienced of the sys- 
tem, and thought that the large bath room in our 
cellar might be: fitted up ata trifling expense so 
as to give every one a chance to try the Turkish, 
bath. Then if we liked the effects of it we could 
erect more elaborate accommodations in the course 
of ayearortwo. The women could have the use of 
the bath during one part of the day, and the men 
during the other part, and thus give all a chance 
to try it. 

This plan was adopted. The family voted the 
necessary appropriation, and the changes in the 
bath-room were made at once.’ A _ partition 
was put up, which in addition to one already 
in the room, made three apartments, to be 
used respectively as, “Hot-room,”’ “Shampooing 
and Cooling-off room,” and “ Dressing-room.” 
Three steam-coils, two upright, and one laid hori- 
zontally under a false floor, were put into the Hot- 
room, enabling us to raise the temperature of the 
room to the desired point. A rubber hose with a 
perforated nozzle on one end, was attached toa 
combined hot and cold water pipe in the Shampoo- 
ing-room, for sprinkling the subject after the sham- 
pooing, and so lowering the temperature of the 
body by degrees. The bath-tubs in the Hot and 
Shampooing-rooms were supplied with covers, thus 
making very good lounges.. 

Suppose you go in and take a bath. Having dis- 
robed yourself in the dressing-room, you step into 
the Hot room. The thermometer hanging near 
the ceiling. marks the temperature of the room at 
150° Farenheit. The object of subjecting one’s self 
to that temperature is to invigorate the per- 
spiratory system and thereby improve the circu- 
lation of the blood. You can recline on a lounge, 
or sit on one of the chairs put there for the pur- 
pose. Soon the sweat begins to pour off you. 
After perspiring some time very freely, you step 
into the Shampooing-room, where an attendant 
tells you to lie down on the lounge, in which 
position he rubs you off in warm water. Now 
comes the best part of the bath; you are sham- 
pooed from head to foot ; you are kneaded, rubbed, 
pressed, patted, spanked, squeezed, and tousled 
generally ; after which you are sprinkled, rinsed, 
and deliciously soothed, the water being warm at 
first but colder gradually, till your pores seem to 
tie themselves up in hard knots. Then you feel 
tight and elastic. The Doctor who has been feel- 


ing pulses, and looking after the persons in the 


| Hot-room to see that they were not affected badly 





by the heat, says to you as you return to the dress- 
ing-room, “ Den’t dress in a hurry, take plenty of 
time; for if you get to perspiring again you will 
lose part of the good effect of the bath.” You 
dress slowly, and take your departure feeling much 
invigorated and certainly much cleaner. 


We have not had sufficient experience with the 
bath to give our opinion of it as yet, as it affects 
persons differently. Those who perspire easiest 
like it the best. We may make a further report 
of it by and by. t 


DEAR EDITOR :—We have had several interest- 
ing exercises the past week in my Class in Compo- 
sition. I am teaching according to Kerl’s method, 
and one of his devices is to have one pupil de- 
scribe something, while the others listen and 
exercise their ingenuity by guessing the object 
from the description. And so from pupil to pupil. 
Here are a few of the descriptions given by my 
pupils one day: 

“ There is a revolving circle that helps to feed the 
hundreds.” 0. C. dining-table. 

“Always running, never stopping ; always emptying, 
never empty.” A river. 

“‘ There is something that never thinks, yet is full of 
thought ; that never speaks yet is full of talk!” A dock. 

“One head, one foot, and four legs.” A ded. 

Another exercise has been the making of ana- 
grams: as 

Old England. Golden Land—Long Landed—An old 
glen, 

Astronomer—Vo more star's. 

Soldiers—O/d Sires. 

Telegraph—Great Help. 

Festival—Vile feast. 

Charades—Hard case. 

Radical Reform—Rare mad frolic. 

Penitentiary—LZntire tin pay. 

Another exercise has been the composing of 
alliterative sentences. The reading of them aloud 
in class is good lingual gymnastics. Here are a 
few: 

“Benjamin Brookes bought burnt bunns of Betsy 


Briggs, begged her blessing, and bought her a bright 
breast-pin.” 


“Peter Poundtext preached powerfully, proclaiming 


_ Providence provides plenty.” 


“Lisping Lottie lingered listlessly, listening to the 
loud laughing of Laura’s little, loving, Libbie.” 


“Whistling wondrously, willful Wallace wandered, 
wistfully wooing wealthy widows.” 


“ Susan sat still, singing softly. Suddenly saucy Sam 
slapped Susan’s shoulder smartly. She started, seem- 
ingly scared. Sam snickered, Susan screamed; sank 
senseless. Sam seemed sorry.” 


WALLINGFORD. 


A FLOCK of wild geese has been seen flying 
south. 


WE have lately begun reading “ Poor Miss Finch,’ 
by Wilkie Collins. 


J. H. H., our farmer, reports that the potatoes 
are all dug and buried; they are more or less af- 
fected with dry rot. 


Wed. Nov. 4.—There was a very hard frost last 
night. We see Mr. Hamilton and. G. E. Cragin 
putting up stoves in different parts of the house. 
Coal fires are comfortable these days. 

Mr. CRAGIN has lately spent some of his odd 
moments in burning up the old brush-heaps scat- 
tered about in the orchards west of the house. 
Yesterday while he was busy running to and from 
the burning pites, he suddenly smelled burned rags. 
He made a careful inspection of his clothes, but 
saw nothing to cause alarm. An instant later his 
right arm felt very hot. He then discovered his 
clothes were onfire. After smothering the blaze, he 
found the fire had turned a hole three inches long 
through his cottop freck amd shirt,aad had also bura- 
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eda small hole through his flannel undershirt. He 
was thankful the damage was no worse. 


THE other evening Mr. Cragin mentioned the 
matter of our fowls. Said he noticed that we had 
nearly two hundred chickens, and they were all 
over every thing. They are terribly hungry crea- 
tures. Mr. C. had thought of appointing a stand- 
ing committee to look after them, but concluded to 
first mention the matter to the meeting. 

Mr. H.—It is rather disgusting to be so overrun 
with hens. 

Mrs. F.—I\f we must have hens and chickens, I 
wish we could have better looking ones than these, 
they are such a tailless set! (daughter). You can’t 
step outside the door without they are under your 
feet. 

Mrs. L.—It seems to me the hens we used to 
have were more modest than these. This long- 
legged kind are real bold, I think. 

Mr. G.—Perhaps they need a criticism. 

Mr. H.—The best criticism would be to cut their 
tails off close to their heads ! 

Considerable more was said of an amusing kind 
in reference to our “bob-tailed ” hens, as A. B. calls 
them, and the matter was left for the farmers to 
consider. 


Friday, Nov.6.—Last evening James Vail went 
with the team and plenty of warm shawls, to meet 
and bring home the friends from O. C., who were 
expected to arrive on the 10:30 train. While 
mothers and friends waited around our cozy kitch- 
en stove, fifteen, and thirty minutes elapsed, but no 
one appeared. This half-dozen group began to 
think some accident had happened. One started 
to the door, thinking to investigate the matter, 
when we heard the merry laugh of children and 
voices in the darkness. How strange! There 
were our O.C. friends: Mr. H.G. Allen, Mrs. 
Hawley, Miss Flora and the children. They had 
walked from the depot with their shawls and satchels. 
From their story, we learned that James had 
met them on the platform as they stepped from the 
cars, telling them the team was on the other side. 
He left them, but immediately returned, saying the 
horses he had neglected to hitch, had started for 
home, but he would go after them. The newly-ar; 
rived thought they would not wait, so started on. 
They met James on the bridge returning. He said 
the horses were not at home, they had gone another 
way. 

It was then eleven o’clock. 

“What has become of the team?” was the ques« 
tion in every mouth. ° 

James Hatch was called; he and E. S. Nash 
set forth with the buggy and lantern, for the night 
was very dark, and they could scarcely see a rod 
before them. Afteran hour's ride about the village, 
searching in likely and unlikely places, they re- 
turned and called Mr. Tuttle. James H. and Mr. 
Tuttle left for another search. 

About this time Mr. O. H. Miller, who had gone 
in another direction, returned saying that James V. 
had traced the horses and found they had taken 
the road to Northford, probably going to the sea- 
shore, and that James had started to look in that 
direction. 

Our O. C. friends kad long since retired. while 
the rest of us watched and waited. Some slept 
with one eye open, and some with both eyes nearly 
open. At three o’clock this morning, Mr. Tuttle, 
James Hatch and James Vail returned without 
finding the. missing team. 

At break of day Mr. Tuttle and James Hatch 
again left on another search for the team. In town 
they were met by the milkman who informed them 
that a team was seen fastened on one of the side 
roads up town. Sure enough. There in plain 
sight they tound the team:: - The. wheels had caught 
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against an elm tree just opposite Dr. Baldwin’s 
house. So the horses and wagon were fastened 
and had been there all night. The reins were 
found broken in several places, and the wagon 
slightly injured—but the horses were not hurt in 
any way. 


AMONG THE SPIRITS. 


bine publicity lately given to the spirit manifes- 
tations at Chittenden, Vt., through the reports 
of Col. Olcott and others, induced Dr.’T. R. Noyes 
and myself to make a short visit to the Eddy home- 
stead, that we might see and hear for ourselves 
what is done there. We left O. C. on Monday the 
2d inst., and arrived at Rutland the same evening, 
where we stopped for the night. The next morning 
Mr. Albert Frost, who acts as agent for the Eddy 
brothers, drove us over to Chittenden, a distance of 
seven miles. Mr. Frost is a shrewd, but cheerful 
and kind-hearted man. He contrives to shield the 
Eddy family from a great deal of inquisitorial inter- 
viewing by the skeptical, which, but for him, would 
be unendurably oppressive. 

The brothers, William and Horatio Eddy, and 
their youngest sister, Alice, live in the old wooden 
farm-house which was the home of their parents 
before them. It is situated in a deep and beautiful 
valley between two high hills of the Green Moun- 
tain range. We were kindly received, took dinner 
in company with about twenty other guests who 
had come from various distant localities to witness 
the wonders, and spent the afternoon in rambling 
over the hills. About seven o'clock we were all 
invited to take our places in the circle-room, and 
witness one of William Eddy’s 
seances. 


materializing 
William soon appeared in his every day 
working dress, coarse woolen shirt, pants tucked 
into his boots, etc., and after adjusting the woolen 


‘curtain in front of the cabinet door, entered the 


cabinet, dropping the curtain behind him. Mr. 
Brown, who married Delia Eddy and lives on the 
opposite side of the road, attends these seances and 
acts as manager. He seats the visitors to suit him- 
self. The front row are then requested to join 
hands and not break the “circle” thus formed dur- 
ing the sitting. One of the guests begins fiddling 
‘ some lively tunes which the spirits say helps them 
to materialize. The room is dimly lighted by a 
kerosene lamp turned down low and placed within 
the hoop of an old drum. The’ degree of light is 
such that I was barely able to distinguish the 
figures, four inches long, which Col. Olcott has 
painted on white muslin and pasted beside the 
cabinet door to aid in determining the stature of the 
materialized spirits, said figures being about twelve 
feet distant from me as I satin the circle. After 
some ten minutes of the lively music, during which 
we Sat silently watching the cabinet, the curtain 
over the door was suddenly pulled a little aside and 
dropped again. This was repeated two or three 
times at intervals of perhaps a quarter of a minute, 
when “ Honto,” the Indian girl, stepped out upon 
the platform and saluted the audience by a gesture 
of the right hand. She soon retreated to the cabi- 
net but immediately returned, walked to the organ 
some eight feet distant, seated herself and played, 
not inharmoniously for an Indian girl. She was 
before us, playing and dancing some ten minutes. 
After she finally retreated several other apparitions 
showed themselves, eleven in all. The mother of 
“Black Swan,” “Black Swan” herself, ** Owanda,” 
and gigantic “‘Santum,” were the more prominent 
ones. After a time we heard a deep-toned voice 
within the cabinet. We “stopped the fiddling and 
heard the following conversation between the spirit 
of old Mr. Brown, the father of the Brown before 
mentioned, and old Mrs. Eaton, who assists him in 
the spirit circle : 
Old Mr. Brown.—This circle is not harmonious. I 
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know it and the medium kriows it These Indians keep 








us waiting to-night. Now, those shall come out which 
can come out, and we won’t waste our time. 

Mrs. Eaton.—Well, Mr. Brown, we must be 
patient. You won’t make out much unless you get the 
Indians to help. ; 

Old Brown.—I have got just as good a mind to turn 
this whole lot out and close the circle as I ever had to 
do anything in my life. There never was any thing done 
when a lot of old women took charge. I'll put an end 
to it yet. 

Mrs. Eaton.—Let’s be patient, Mr. Brown, and try 
again. There’s some in the circle who don’t want the 
Indians. 

Old Brown.—The circle must be harmonious or we 
can't do any thing. 

Mrs. Eaton.—Give us some more music, Mr. Smith, 
and we’ll try again. 

Thereupon Smith resumed his fiddling. After a 
reasonable interval his own grandfather materialized 
and showed his thin face and long gray beard in 
front of the curtain, but without exposing his per- 
son. At the close of the seance old Mr. Brown 
appeared dressed in black coat and white shirt-front 
and conversed with his son a few minutes, after 
which he bade us good night and retired. In about 
a minute William Eddy came out looking exactly 
as when he entered the cabinet. I immediately 
went up and examined the cabinet with a light. It 
contained nothing but a rocking-chair for the medi- 
um, a powder horn, a pair of moccasins, and a small 
skull-cap ornamented with beads or embroidery. 
There was no possible chance for others than Wil- 
liam Eddy to have entered and personated the 
various ghosts. 


On succeeding evenings we attended three other 
materializing seances. They were all of the same 
general character as the one already described, 
though the forms of those appearing from the 
cabinet, and their performance betore us varied 
each night. The second evening old Mr. Brown 
spoke from within the cabinet and said the organ 
was not in the right position; it should be turned 
so that the spirits could face the audience while 
playing. Horatio Eddy and Mrs. Cleveland tried 
to place it as desired, but after several attempts 
which failed to suit, Horatio retired from the stage 
ind Honto came out and assisted Mrs. Cleveland 
to locate it. Then she played, sang, danced, and 
made shawls. After H»nto came Grandmothers 
Eddy and Smith, Grandfather Smith, Mrs. Eddy, 
the mother of William and Horatio, a tall spare 
gentleman in black who proved, after much guess- 
ing, to be somebody’s “Uncle Adolphus,” little 
“Sunbeam” all in white, and several others. Most 
of these conversed with their relatives in the circle 
on family affairs, some in the faintest whispers, oth- 
ers in loud, declamatory tones. At last old Mr. 
Brown stood forth and spoke thus: 

“Some folks say they wish old Brown would keep 
himself out of sight and not come out so often. Now 
I can tell you that as long as I run this thing, and I 
don’t see but I am likely to run it for a good while yet, 
I mean to show myself every night. [ don’t care to get 
out of it, and some of the strongest spirits are support-' 
ing meas the control. The ‘ Witch of the Mountains ” 
has asked me to he!p her when she tikes the control on 
the 15th. So the best way is to take things as they 
come and be harmonious. Folks say ‘Old Brown 
shuts duwn the trap-doors when the thing is over,’ so I 
guess ’ll shut ’em down now for to-night. That’s all.’” 

‘The third evening Honto was dressed very pret- 
tily, having a bright phosphorescent diamond on 
her forehead and another in her belt. The light 
from these rose and fell constantly. Her skirts 
were quite short, so that her stockings and moccas- 
sins were visible. She played and sang, danced, and 
then asked for a pipe. Horatio lighted his for her. 
She took it and smoked vigorously, so that the 
light from the burning tobacco reflectec on her 
features enabled me to see distinctly her copper- 
colored cheek, the bridge of her nose, and the white 
of her eye. She smoked and played at the samé 
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time, and was so overcome with this double intoxi- 
cation of her senses that she remained out too long. 
She suddenly handed back the pipe, and started 
rapidly towards the cabinet, but just as she reached 
the curtain she collapsed into a shapeless heap on 
the floor, only one hand being distinguishable. The 
curtain fell back over her and in half a minute she 
again appeared, apparently as bright and strong as 
ever. 

On the fourth evening thirty-two persons were 
present. The conditions were fair, though the 
wind blew. Honto, who is always the first to 
appear, went through the same performances as 
before. She motioned to Horatio Eddy to come 
upon the stage and dance with her. He complied, 
and they danced a regular break-down together. 
As they stood side by side I saw that Horatio was 
a full head taller than she, while William Eddy is 
within a couple of inches as tall as Horatio. It 
could not, therefore, have been William Eddy per- 
sonating Honto, as Dr. Beard and other skeptics 
would persuade us to believe, for Honto at this 
same time wore skirts so short that we could see 
her legs almost to her knees, and should certainly 
have known, if it had been William lowering his 
stature by bending his knees. 

After Honto disappeared, the “ Witch of the 
Mountains” attempted to materialize, but made hard 
work of it. She constantly retreated to the cabinet 
for more power. At this point there was some 
whispering in the circle, which drew from ‘“ Old 
Brown” within the cabinet, the following emphatic 
warning, spoken in the most awful voice : 

** Will that woman keep her tongue between her teeth 
before I close her mouth forever? Whispei:ing is as 
bad as talking. If your tongue is hung at both ends, 
you had better stop one end for a season.” 

Silence reigned after this. The Witch then 
seemed to gather strength, and after a time made 
us a speech in a rather harsh, discordant voice. 


During our stay of four days we also attended 
one light seance and two dark ones, held by 
Horatio Eddy at the conclusion of William’s ma- 
terializing seances. Some very remarkable things 
occurred in each of these. In the light circle the 
kerosene lamp turned well up, is placed on a table 
close to the stage where it remains the whole time. 
The organ is moved out of the recess at the end of 
William’s cabinet, and a table covered with musical 
instruments—accordeons, concertinas, bells, guitar, 
violin, harmonicas, tambourines, drums, etc.,—is 
placed in the corner of the recess, which is then 
curtained off by pinning two large woolen shawls 
over a clothes line which extends across from the 
corner of the cabinet to the wall opposite, about 
six feet from the floor. Then Horatio and two 
persons from among the visitors seat themselves in 
front of the curtain with their backs against it. 
Horatio grasps the bare arm of the person next 
him with both his hands, a third shawl is pinned 
over him and the person sitting beside him, cover- 
ng them from their throats to the floor, the fiddling 
begins, and soon the musical instruments behind 
the curtain are disturbed. The tambourine rattles ; 
the harmonicas sound; the guitar is held up in 
plain view and thrummed; the bells are thrown 
about; hands of different sizes and shapes are 
thrust through the opening between the shawls and 
passed over the faces of the persons, sometimes 
tweaking their beards with unpleasant force; a 
hand minus the little finger is held up over the top 
of the curtain; a large black chair which has been 
placed near the table in the recess, is held out hori- 
zontally by a strong hand which grasps one leg; 


the visible hands write on cards, names and messa- ° 


ges for various guests, etc. At one time I saw the 
guitar held up above the curtain by its extreme 
head, the strings being turned towards us, so that 
I could see their whole length, in which position it 
was vigorously thrummed, and yet, though there 





was a bright light shining on it, I could not see 
that any thing touched the strings to cause the 
sounds. All this time the three persons in front 
of the curtain sat motionless. The supposition 
that it was their hands which we had seen and 
which had caused the manifestations I have de- 
scribed, is, from the nature of the circumstances, 
their position, etc., simply absurd. 

In the dark circles Horatio permits some one of 
the guests to tie his wrists firmly together behind 
him, with a strong cord, and then to tie him to the 
chair by as many knots as one chooses. His chair 
is placed on the floor in front of the stage. The 
light is then extinguished and the room is perfectly 
dark. As in the light circle the musical instru- 
ments are then played, a large number of them 
simultaneously. he spirit of “‘ George Dix,” who 
was a pirate in this life but has since reformed, and 
of “ Mayflower,.”’ a sweet-voiced Italian girl, con- 
verse freely with any person in the audience. I 
asked Dix if he could tell who I was named after. 
He answered, “ No. sir; I don’t believe I can. I 
never saw you before to-night and have never been 
introduced to you. However, it makes no differ- 
ence who you were named after if you only try to 
be good.” 

Mayflower played beautifully on the accordeon 
or concertina, the sounds floating about over our 
heads in rapid circles. She also improvised pretty 
rhymes on any subject given her. George Dix 
organized a spirit orchestra which played a con- 
certed piece called ‘‘The Storm at Sea.” This 
was a very effective performance. The harmonicas 
began softly, the ship’s bell joined in with vigor- 
ous accent, sounding as if suspended from the ceil- 
ing; the drums, creaking of cordage, rattling of 
ropes over pulleys, the soughing of the wind 
through the rigging, the sucking of pumps, and 
many other sounds were added, of the manner of 
producing which I could form no idea. Dix isa 
jovial spirit and intersperses his jokes, verbal and 
practical. In the middle of the ‘seance he re- 
marked that he thought he smelled smoke. May- 
flower thought she smelled it also. They fancied 
there must be something on fire. Suddenly the 
shrillest blast was blown on a watchman’s whistle, 
fire-bells began to ring, the engines rattled over the 
pavement, Dix screamed “Fire! Fire! Fire!!” in 
the most agonizing tones, and a long brass fire- 
man’s trumpet was blown terrifically. It was a 
perfect pandemonium for a few minutes, when all 
quieted down and George Dix coolly said, “ That 
was a false alarm.” 

But the most wonderful thing was the ring test. 
The candle was lighted and we saw that Horatio 
was securely tied as at first. Then by his direc- 
tion an iron ring six inches in diameter and of 
three-eights inch metal was found and placed on 
one corner of the table. Elder Evans, who had 
that day arrived, was then invited to sit in Hora- 
tio’s lap and see that he did not stir. A lady also 
changed her position so as to sit in front of the 
Elder and hold his hands. Thus there could have 
been no collusion or trickery. The candle being 
now extinguished the fiddle sounded for a couple 
of minutes when the light was again called for. 
The match was no sooner struck than we saw the 
Elder still seated on Horatio’s knees, Horatio still 
securely tied. But the iron ring was now on Ho- 
ratio’s right arm above the cord, and his coat had 
been taken off and lay on the floor beside him! 
Then the medium said, “Mr. Frost, please open 
the door for two spirits who can not get in.” 

Mr. Frost took the candle and went to the door. 
Returning instantly he placed the light on the table 
within two feet of the ring as it hung on Horatio’s 
arm. Then, while we were all looking directly at 
it, we saw the ring drop to the floor and roll away. 
I had previously marked this ring by scratching a 
bright spot on the inside of the weld with my 





knife. I now picked it up and found it to be the 
same ring. When the ring was put on and again 
when it was taken off, Horatio Eddy, the medium, 
underwent a violent shudder. 

I have now brushed hastily over the main facts 
which came under our observation. I am aware 
that Dr. Beard and many other skeptics are exert- 
ing themselves to prove that all these phenomena 
are produced by jugglery and tricks cleverly exe- 
cuted by the Eddy brothers. But after studying 
the men as carefully as possible during the four 
days we lived with them, I can not believe them 
dishonest. It would tax my credulity much more 
severely to believe that this is jugglery than to be- 
lieve that it is what they say it is, the work of 
spirits ; for tobelieve thatit is jugglery is to ascribe 
to these two simple farmers all and more than all 
the combined skill of every prestidigitator who 
has ever visited us. The most that the skeptics 
undertake to prove is that many of these phe- 
nomena might be produced \vy sleight of hand; no 
one has been able to prove that any of them are so 
produced by the Eddys. F. W. S. 


THE UMPIRE BETWEEN SCIENCE 
AND RELIGION. 


The following paragraphs are from a paper en- 
titled “The Present State of the Sciences,” read 
before the Philosophical Society of Washington, 
by Prof. Chas. W. Shields, D. D., of Princeton 
College, New Jersey : 

Philosophy, in the best sense of the word, is 
the umpire between science and religion. As that 
academic faculty which is complementary to the 
others, it includes whatsoever is common to both 
the secular and sacred departments of learning. 
As the science of knowledge, it aims to ascertain 
inductively the validity, the limits and the functions 
of reason and revelation, the two great correlate 
factors of knowledge. As the science of the ab- 
solute, so called by the Germans, it takes within its 
scope both the finite and the infinite, both the 
knowable and the unknowable, for the respective 
provinces of.reason and revelation. As that sum- 
mary universal science of which Bacon speaks, to 
which all the rest are tributary, it receives and 
cherishes impartially and equally the discovered 
and the revealed bodies of knowledge, that it may 
organize them into a rational system. And finally, 
in the mast common and literal sense of the word, 
as the love of wisdom, Philosophy, while including 
and fostering the scientific and religious qualities 
of curiosity and reverence, over and above these 
retains others more peculiar to herself, such as 
that power of abstraction, that insight into reality, 
that catholicity of view, that unquenchable craving 
for unity of truth and symmetry of knowledge, 
which are not so likely to be practiced by the mere 
scientist or the mere religionist so long as he is 
immersed in his own special researches, and which 
yet easily come to them both, the moment they 
step into a wider sphere. 

Philosophy, at least, is the actual, the accepted 
umpire. The two parties have ever in fact, even 
though without concert, practically owned her juris- 
diction, and sought to justify themselves to each 
other in her view. , It has been their aim to show 
that in being scientific or religious they mean to be 
also philosophical, to sacrifice no essential portion 
of the whole truth, and do no outrage to that com- 
mon reason without which we can judge neither of 
the evidence of religion, nor the claims of science. 
Instinctively they have appealed to her, in any 
great crisis of free thought, to guard and vindicate 
at once the authority of revelation and the rights 
of reason. And this unconscious tribute has been 
more than repaid. To her, from the days of Jus- 
tin, the first apologist, religion largely owes its evi- 
dences, its defenses, its appliances ; to her, since 
the time of Aristotle, the first great logician, sci- 
ence is mainly indebted tor its methods, its rights, 
its triumphs ; and at this moment, in spite of their 
conflicting partisans, under her mild umpirage, 
whatsoever the one can establish as truly revealed, 
and the other as actually discovered, will be spon- 
taneously accepted by them both. 

Philosophy, too, is the only practicable umpire. 
If we wished it otherwise we would wish in vain. 
The moment the two parties come into collision ft 
is found that neither can impose its own terms up- 
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on the other. Paramount as religion must be in 
her own Sphere with her inspired Bible and her il- 
lumined, Church, yet scientific men will not accept 
from mere religionists a judgment upon their theo- 
ries ; and paramount as science must be in her own 
sphere, with her unerring methods and unques- 
tionable facts, yet religious men will not accept 
from mere scientists a judgment upon their doc- 
trines. The two must leave, though without sacri- 
ficing them, their different spheres, and for the 
time at least appear in some middle outside pro- 
vince which shall be equally removed from their re- 
spective prejudices and temptations where the 
whole truth shall be sought and prized as truth 
alone; and for such a province we have no better 
name than philosophy. If at that only possible 
tribunal either could prevail against the other, so 
far as we can see, without some miraculous interpo- 
sition for which we have no right to look, religion 
would degenerate into superstition and science into 
imbecility; but being there legitimated and recon- 
ciled, they will join hands as twin daughters of God 
and lovers of man. 

Philosophy, moreover, is the oné desirable um- 
pire. It is best that the two parties should agree 
to treat the mixed problems rising between them as 
propérly philosophical rather than merely scien- 
tific or purely religious. Their attempts to 
settle them apart each by its own method, have 
brought upon us overwhelming evils. If the time 
once was when the religious class was unfold- 
ing a whole cyclopedia of science out of the Scrip- 
tures, from Genesis to the Apocalypse, as pure 
dogma and mystery of faith, yet the time has now 
come when a few, at least, in the scientific class are 
exhibiting a new genesis and apocalypse of religion 
as the sheer product of science and speculation. 
And it is high time—I venture to say in the name 
of the great body of sober and fair minds on both 
sides, who refuse to commit themselves to such wild 
extremes—that the two antagonists, on thus emerg- 
ing from their respective provinces into the broad 
plain of philosophy, should learn to respect their 
common rights and interests, and not imagine that 
either can claim the whole field against the other. 
It is time that the religionist should recognize be- 
fore him an immense mass of discovered facts, 
theories, hypotheses, which are the fruit of two 
thousand years of research which stand upon 
foundations of proof that can not be shaken, and are 
rising into a superstructure of knowledge too vast 
even to be conceived. It is time, too, that the sci- 
entist should cease to ignore that vast body of 
truths, doctrines, dogmas, backed by evidences 
which have been accumulating for eighteen centuries 
under the most searching criticism, which have 
more than convinced the great master minds of the 
past, and which are mounting every hour with 
cumulative probability toward moral certainty itself. 
And when at length both parties meet fact to face, 
as they are now meeting, before the final problem 
ot the universe, it is time for the one to admit that 
the processes of creation have not been revealed 
and can not, by the most exact criticisms, the most 
profound exegesis, the most systematic divinity, 
ever be discerned in the mere letter of Holy Scrip- 
ture, and for the other to perceive that the theory of 
a Creator, anthropomorphic as it may appear, still 
keeps the field, still satisfies an immense number of 
scientific minds, and is not likely to be abandoned 
even by the most advanced scientists until some- 
thing else or something better has been offered in 
its place. Only when they have thus taken philo- 
sophical views of the whole range of knowledge 
will they cease their raids upon each other’s terri- 
tory, and no longer maintain hostile barriers or 
hollow truces within the domain of truth. In the 
realm of philosophy alone can they meet and 
find their needed mutual support, completion and 
harmony.—. Y. Times. 





FACTS AND TOPICS. 








A few years ago rich coal deposits were dis- 
covered in Russia in the territory of the Cossacks 
ot the Don. These have been developed to a consid- 
erable extent, though the difficulty of transporta- 
tion to the sea of Azot and the river Dneiper, the 
sparsity of the population, and the unfitness for 
mining operations of tribes accustomed for cen- 
turies to husbandry are likely for a long time to 
hinder the extension of this traffic. 





The only great tract of timber remaining in the 
United States consists of about one-half of Wash- 
ington Territory and one-third of Oregon. Califor- 





nia has perhaps half a million acres of forest, but 
the axe is busy there, as it is also among the forests 
of Michigan, Minnesota, Maine and New York. It 
is said that in Wisconsin 50,000 acres are cut yearly 
to supply the markets of Kansas and Nebraska 
alone. 





The valley of the Red River of the North, con- 
tains 60,000 square miles of the richest wheat lands 
in the world, so says Governor Marshall of Minne- 
sota. The six New England States contain 65,000 
square miles, including mountains. Gov. Marshall 
estimates that the annual product of the valley 
when fully under cultivation, will be 600,000,000 
bushels. 





Discouraging reports have been circulated about 
the colony of New Sweden, Maine, but they are 
pronounced without proper foundation. Some draw- 
backs have occurred, but on the whole they are 
doing well. 





The Paris Mint has just coined 10,000 francs 
worth of centimes, which have been put into imme- 
diate circulation. A centime is about two mills- 
In this country nothing could be bought for so 
small a sum, but not so in France. 





THE NEWS. 





Samuel J. Tilden is Governor-elect of New York. 
The Democrats rejoice. 


The U. S. cutton crop will probably be below the 
average annual yield. 


The suit of Tilton vs. Beecher, moves slowly. Beech- 
er’s counsel seem anxious to delay the trial. 


President Grant has appointed Thursday, November 
26, a day of general thanksgiving 


The trial of the Rev. J. S. Glendinning, of Jersey City, 
for the seduction of Mary Pomeroy, is not yet concluded. 


The latest reckoning gives the Democrats 76, and the 
Republicans 52 members of the next New York Assem- 
bly. 

Many forest fires are raging in this dry time. Much 
property has been destroyed, and the fires are yet burn- 
ing. Enough cord-wood has been burned near the 
Hanging Hills in Conn., to have supplied the city of 
Meriden for a year. 


The Carlist war and the Cuban insurrection continue 
about the same; 2. ¢., they make no progress and yet 
are still alive. They have lingered so long that most 
people have forgotten what caused them and what they 
are trying to do. 


The manufacture of artificial or suet butter is con- 
stantly increasingin New York State and Canada. Sev- 
eral shipments have been made to England. It is most- 
ly used for cooking, the old-fashioned churned butter 
still holding its place in table use. 


Charles F. Brown, Frank A. Colby and Charles W. 
Dustin, three recently-graduated students of Dartmouth 
College, have been appointed to superintend the sur- 
geon corps of the army of the Khedive of Egypt, and 
will set out for that country early in December. Their 
salaries are to be respectively $6,000, $3,500 and $2,500. 
All their expenses will be paid and they will receive 
their salaries in gold. 


On Monday of last week the Mew York Herald per- 
petrated a practical joke which has caused a great deal 
of ill feeling toward it A great sensational account 
was given of the escape of the wild animals at Central 
Park, and of the ravages they were cummitting in that 
neighborhood. This tuolish lie caused much suffering 
and anxiety toa great many persons who live in the 
upper part of the city. Merchants who had gone down 
town telegraphed to their wives to keep the children 
home from school. Anxivus mothers who had gone 
marketing, paid large sums to hackmen for quick trips 


home. It wasacruel and disgraceful deception, with 
nothing to excuse it. 








Home-Tatks, by Hohn Humphrey Noyes. A 
duodecimo volume of some three hundred pages 
with the above title is now in preparation and 
will be published the early part of next year- 








ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture fo. 
sale by the Oneida Community. 
Address, Onezipa Community, Onerda, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Ongipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS, 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 

Address, {[T] Onerwa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, LM] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 








THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY, 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition ; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the knd of Christian Laith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ** New America,’’ ‘* Spirit 
ual Wives,’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 
Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Vale Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,” ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”” ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,” ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,”’ and ** Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Mgssrs. TRuUBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Socialisms,”’ the ‘* Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the ‘* Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 


Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of C ity Buildi and 





| Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 


$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above: 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border: 
price $1.00. 

STEREOGRAPHS, 

No. 2, East and No:th Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail ~ost-paid, on receipt of 
price. 





